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Few would-disa^ree that democracy means that citizens have 
a r>ght to make some decisions. Similarly would one get little 
ar:gument if .one said that totalitarian governiijpnt is based uppn 
tjie actions of someone in authority making all the decisions. 

Yet it is curious that most teachers in America do not see 
themselves as undemocratic when they make all the choices for ^ 
their stu'denjts in what or in how they will learn.^; The majority ; 
of activity in most classrooms in thfs nation is based upc^ 
some kind of text, which js deS'igned^to-ie used with all *chi Idrfen, 
north and south, east and west, coast to.coaSt. By the very 
nature of a text, children may not be anowed\to make any deci- 
sion. Why are teachers so convinced that pupils are not wise, 
q'nough to have any choices in their learning? That is a good 

questioii; ^ , ^ ' ' , / 

^ I' 

There ar:e at I6ast three answers t^o this question. The / 
first has to do with the value of texts. As far as the resofarch 
goes, there is 1ittl6 to justify this faith. In a recent article 
in the Baltimore Sun entitled "School Books^Are Peddled L/ike 
Autos. -Mike Bowler^scribes some surprising "practices that 



^Mike Bowler, "Selling the 3 R's", Baltimore, Mar^le.nd, 
The Sunday Sun, October 3, 1976, Section A. 



: should give pause to teachers. Yet, .somehow, most teachers 

hones-tly believe that texts have ill 1 the Answers. If one should 

• i 

depart from text material, something, heaven forbid!, rtight be 

left out. , .' 

A second answer, might be found in the always latent fear 

that allowing any kind of choice would mean that the class wduW 
■get out of control: Children cannot btf trusted to do what is' 
-best. - This point^is rooted' in the concept of Origwal Sin. • 

Evil lies in every child's heart unless watched and controlled 

and made to behave! ^ 

.. A third answer is to be found in the dsnial by teachers^ 

that they could "POS^IPLY be a force that is undemocratic^ Even' 

those teachers who say*-J"You are -darned right I use those p 

texts. 1 decide what is' aood for my pupils, "^Will admit to 

the fact tfiat they, allow no choice in their cla^sses. But they 
Jnsist $heir own personal i"lfitegrity is iso overpowering! that it ' 

dpfesn *t m^itterC y 

LEARNING DEMOCRATIC VALUES 
.' ■ - . > ' ' 

So children will come out of their years in schoo] believing 
in democracy Because they are TOLD to believe in democracy. 
Well, maybe they do and maybe they don't. Maybe there is enough 
truth in the personal democratic "be! iefs in teachers, to insure 
that totalitarian forces will be held at bay in, this nation. 
Personally, though, I can't help but- wonder why so many citizens 
don'V vote? When did that start? If genuine choices had been 



. part of their living since their earlyhood, as my friend .once 
' called it, would not there^ be more of a rush to t;he polls? Why^ 
did a Watergate get so far alonrg before the system began to 
woMc? Wouia teachers, as a large body of citizens, grant that 
democi^atic values could be developed from the earliest of prfe- 
school days? Would teachers ' grant that we have nothing to lose 

if 

by allowing decision making activities early on to ^promote faith 
belief, and understanding as to what the' values of our way of 
governing^ all about. If you would agree that democracy is a 
matter of decision making prerogatives, among the governed then 
the* use of textbooks which do not allow* any such prerogatives 
must be viewed as anti-democratic. Do teachers really believe 
'that telling about democracy teaches it? - 

. v, ■ ^ ■ ■ 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE NOT DEMOCRACY 

Unfortunately, this rings alarm bells in most teachers'' 
minds. s 

Ah alarm that reads like this: "Oh, you just want the 
little darlings to dd what they please." Ah, no. Doing what 
ohe pleases is anarchy,, and even the most ignorant of .teachers 
knows that at whatever rost, there must be order, there must be 
system. A class "^anhoi ^et out of hand. There is no panic in 
a teacher's breast greater than that panic that occurs when a' 
class gets out of control. This is true the world around. * ^ ' 

If you would grant me ttiat al lowing students to.have some 
kind of role in deciding, what they are to learn and in what way. 



thea, it, seems to me, that you must listen to how to use thosfe ^ 
te^iching strategies that are essentially democratic in mature. 
In. the teaching of reading, this is the use of tNe language' 
experience apjJroacH in the beginning, and a sel f^selection or 
individualized approach after pupils are able to read books. \ 
Far from being laissez faire, these approaches are highly 
-organized, systematic, ordeHy, and have the acfded virtue of 
being exhilarating, exerting, and easy to cajcry. QUt. The're- 
search picture is giving commercial program publ ishers night-v. 
mares. , Children being taught these ways read more, read. better, 
feel better about themselves, and*v-iew reading with markedly 
higher enthusiasm. .If you'would agree that democracy is a matter^ 
of decision by those who are ruled, and th^it totalitarianism i^' 
a mattpi" of allowing no decisiojis, ^then yq.u must use those 
pj'actices that put^ your morfey where your mouth'is. ^ 

TEXTS MUST BE TAUGHT EXTRINSICALLY 

* -* * .n > 

r 

Thus we come to the*mdl'in theme of my, presentation. Texts 

must be taugh^ by an extrinsic method. There simply is no. other 

•way.* If a text intended for atl children is to be used,^a teacher 

must resort to a Sesame Street type Of cheer leading or enter- 

tainmer)J; to cpnvince pupi>s that the' text is the greatest thing 

since ice cream. NO decision makin-g prerogative can be toler- 

affed. SO teaching b^ text means tp^iching extrinsical ly. And 
* - * ' • 

thus extrinsic becomes the dirty word. 



On the other.»hand if the language experience approach is 
used, the teacher* uses the inner spontaneous speech of children 
and turns -it into material by t^ich literacy is d^ined > In 
individualized reading, pupils a>e taughtJto select a "just right 
book by means of the Rule of Thumb, and 'by means -of that decision 
interesting materi/a1 is u$ed to gain the abiVity to r*ead and 
write. Thus intrinsic becomes the^golden word- It becjames, I 
suggest, the ^i»ne&t way to help children mov-^ intQ that glorious 
state qf being where books^, and stories, and dtheir arts of a 



Y being 
iz^d soci 



civilized society^ are "^beloved and desirable- ^ \ ~ 

What it boiVs-down^ to, I tliink, is for you- tol decide whether 

^ • I * • 

motivation is a matter of .inner life or a matter o^ entertainment 
by someone o^n the outside-- <-What is motivation anyw^iy? Where , 
does it come from? Inside out?- Gr outside in? 



INTRINSIC. TEACHING 



Perhaps I will be more "helpful if I take time to idescry-be . 

how to move irttp such intrinsically based actiyitfes. ^How does 

one teach>when one has no texts?. How do Qhildren* learn to read 

words without drill? .How is it that rather than ^learning words 

in order to read, one reads in order to learn words? It is not, 

Ithat hard to do- '^Follow iTiy.logic and practice my suggestions 
* . ■ * • 

and you will see for your self that »no planned, sequential mater- 



ial, no, texts, no commercial programs are. needed at all- It" is 

surprising that while so many of us' have known how* to dp- this 
^ " • •■ • * ■ » • 

for years and years, most tea'chers graduate froih 1hefr training * 



with a cpmplete blank in these approaches^. Why the lancjuage 
experience approach and individualized r?e>ding has been given ^ 
short shrift in teacher training is another s^tory, but ir> the 
time and space (allotted to me let me fill in as many of these 
omissions as I can. * . • . " ^ 

BEGINNING READING ' < ^ 

^ First, begianing reading must be iifecognizGd as originating 
with TALK. Yes, talk, conversation., Sylvia Ashton Warn'ffr says 
it. "The conversation has to be got."^ THE BULLOCK REPORT, a 
superb government^document from England- says the same thing by- 
naming its jsurvey LANGUAGE FOR LIFE*: . . In its pages it states: 
'"It^(i.e», conversatioii) is the foundation'upon which all else 

^ rests." . • • ^ ' . • 

Another* quote from this fine report underl ines my^ state- 

0 

ment about the non-laissez-fatre nature of the<(anguage cxpe'r- 

lenice approach.^ .1 quote: > ' . 

"(i) All genuine learning i-volves discovery, ' 
and it is as ridiculoui; to suppose that 
. . teaching begins and ends with 'instruction' 

/' . as ft is to suppose that 'learning by 

discovery* means leaving children to their 
own resources; 



2 

Sylvia Ashton Warner , TEACHER, New York, Simon and Schuster 
1963, p. 35. . ^ . ^ ' . ■ 

hir Atari^ullock, LANGUAGE FOR LIFE, Her Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, London? 1975, p. 64.^ - 

^Bullock, op.cit. , p. 50. 




languagej is aa heuristic function;- that * > 
*is to sdy a chilfl can learn by talking 
and writing as cer^tainly as he can be' 
listening and rea;cling; . ^ 

(iii) to e)vp1c/it the process of discovery 
'througlr language in all its uses is 
the-siirest means of enabling a child . . 
to mc|(s.ter his mother tongue. "(4.10) 



COMf>ONENTS OF BEGINNING READING • ' . ; 

» ■ 

There are, I believe, five elements to the teaching of 

• • *" ' ' , 

beginning, reading, these can be used as a foundation upon 

... ^ ' 

which literally hundreds of daily instructional activities 
can^be based* These five might evSn be considered bridge- 
eads,-or mile stones, although theyhave no required sequence, 
and can be, and should *be>^ al 1 mixed up. Th6y are: 

1/ 'EXPailCNCE CHARTS or TEACHER-PUPIL DICTATION • 
II. KEY VOCABULARY * • / 
• ^ III. THE ALPHABET " . 

• IV. WRITING ■ ■ ' 

-V. -GOOD LITERATURE. 
These gust scratch the-'surface. If you would get hold 

of teachers books by R. V. AMen^, Russell Stauffer^, Butl'ock^, 

^ ' . - * ~ 



R. V. Allen, LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE I-N COMMUNICATION, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1976. 

. ^Russell G» Stauffer, THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH TO- 
READING, New York: Herper and Row, 1970. • 

<Ibid. -Bullock. ' ' . " ' 
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Alice. Yardley^, and my own^ you would have so' many ideas to ; 

try that would*' |ast yqu for years aod years: 

How does a teacher proceed when using these five aspects 
> • * 

of readirfg? How does sbch a classroom work? 

. • '* • % 

KEY VOCABULARY AKD THE ALPHABET • * 

'First, classVoom' organization of getting the conversatiorV 
started must be set up. In short, children must bq trained , 
and that is the Word, to take turns. ^The teacher encites 
thought and spontaneous spoken language but insists that no 
one rttonopolize the spotlight.' It can be done while maintain- 
ing a well behaved and orderly class. For the Key Vocabulary, 
eacrfvChild can come to his taacher as he comes into the room 



in the itiorning. Usually the excitement of such an inner word,. 
^0 expressive of deep underlying- emotions, is pent up. The 
•chlT'd whispers in the ear of his/ teacher who prints it large 
on "tough little cards'.'l^ which are usually then subjected to • 
the hc^rd wear oiP a possessive owner. As each letter is printed 
the'.child calls it- out, and the teacher connects the letter 



^Alice' Yard ley, EXPLt)TiATION AND LANGUAGE, New York: 
Citation, 1973^. 

-^Jeannette Veatch, et al . , KEY WORDS TO READING, Columbus, 
Ohio: C. E. Merril 1 1973. ' ■> 

^^Ashton-Weirner , op.cit. , "p. 36. . 



with the alphabet posted at dyr level (not on the top of the 
wall). There 'is simply no faster way to Eliminate the rbte- 
learning of the alphabet and to put its letters on a one-to- 
one basis. •Nevermore will the "elemeno" be a problem, that 
is, that children not realizing that "L" ^nd "M" and '"N" and 
"0" are separate letters. 

These Key Words are the tJeginnin^ of literacy. THey ^ire 
intrinrsic. They are gdlden in their ability to h'&lp'a learner 

.come to the miracle that mu5t occur no matter how reading is 
taught, the miracle of '4've got words in my head!" Yet this 

. is not ^the only way inner words can be used as instructional- 
material . ■ - 

^ ' r I • 

■« . • . ' . 

1 TEACHER PUPIL DICTATION 

Teache/-pupi1 dictation, the well known, if ^Badly mis^^ 
understood, experience^charts, are part of daily school lif6.*^ 
If the one by one whispering of t^e K'ey Word in the teacher's 
ear is not possibl-e beqause of ".bus schedules, or whatever a. 
^smatl group of -eight or ten childj^en can receive their words ^ 
while the rest qf the class is kept busy ait learning centers. 
But as to wtjole class dictation; nothing, surpasses the record- 
ing of spontaneous language fbr reading— and.writing instruc- 
tion. As you can see, a major teache^ decision what should 
be taught or accomplished on an individual "basis, what on^ a group 
basis, and what on a whole class/basis.. Each of us has our 



own ideas, but. I feel that the dally news, or experience-chart , 
is best developed when all are sitting togetheif* if) frotrt of the. 

t^eacher. ^ . ,^ / I* ' 

The toacherysays' something like this*: 

" What' has happened In your world since list night 
thaj. we should put in our news toc^ay?'' 

If done right, several children will ^off^r bona, frdfe news 
items important to each. Thes^ become topics that, after all 
are' suggested , are^expahded and written, down by , the teacher. 
Of course, some kind of^6diting is needed, as a verbal group 
of childfen--and they have to be TRAINED not be verbal— will 
bubble like butter. on hot toast. 'So the teacher writes about 
five or so topics in sentences before them all. These are 
later transcribed for posting on the wall so that thfe wcjrd^^ 
phrases, and sentences are preserved a^s resource material for 
needed' spelling wor^s, or>what have you- Five days a week 
this is done anil become the/basis, without destroying the. 
enthusiasfT^ now, for much, learning of phonics, punctuation, 
spelling and the like. > ' » 

WRITJNG 

While all of this is going on, children see the nature of 
words of- letters of the alphabet and books. What ,f^s been 
'dictated becomes* ferti le source 'of stories. As Bullock wrote, ^ 



^^Bullock, op.cit, p. 63-64. 



"Therp 1s na.lack of Ujings tp write about. 
' Young chndren 'wil 1 write about their homes 
• ,and families, and th(»ir pets and othef 
, "anitiral s,. and , the hig.hlights .of their day-to- 
' " day ftxpedence. They •will write about a 
football match, a street accident^ a snow 
fjiU or a thunder Storm, a visit to hospital — 
(and) stories t)n fantasy themes involving witches, 
' ol* bandits, ghosts or gunman. .. .Thus writing 
serves th©iT~to give expression to their own 
versions oT what is.^anfl to„cre^te fascinating 

"6 ^ aUernativesTfTtarms of wftat might be To 

begin to write i< to pit to a new; use those 
linguistic resources that have so' far j>een 
developed entirely by speakifig and listening....". 

^In this country it .seems JLO me wetiavfi based our early 

literacy instruction on ireading "per. se; Thus we have used 

^pokan lapfuage and writing very ine'fffectivel/. Most American 

teachers are jolted whgn told that English children w/ite M^E 

than they read. Pefhaps, there should be. a balance. ^But it 

IS clear from the natiot^a'-^ .assessjnents ndW available that our 

schooling is not doing right by writing. 

/ . U^-ING GOOD'LITERATURE - ' . 



The final aspect of beginning reading, Jndeed, reading 

■ \ ' ' ' 

at ANY age or difficuUyMevel must include the best of pub- 

■■f *■ 

lished books the trade books. Children and older folk, as I 
tound, ^ven at the college level', eirj^oy and benefit by being 
read to. How Could little children understand what a book is 
unless he can see -it ,^touch ^i t, hear it, and early on MAKE 
ONE OF HIS OWN? J^e riches of our western world are to be 
found in our trade books. They should be t)art of the •■daily 
life 0/ all classes. 

12 



MOV^N^INTO"SELF^SELEC:ION 



. .Gradually then , ov^r the month^, children begin to move 

from spefech to writing to reading, from their own books into 

published books.^> As the skills of literacy 'are gained, chrl- 

dren begin to read from books of tfieiir own choice. And through 

• /. r . of t 

. those chosen .books » teachers are abl? to improve their reading/^ 

How can this be -done? ^ ^ 

■■ • • ■ 

irtoEPENDENT CENTERS 

Independent centers for assigned or self-accepted learning 
are needed for "seat wor k." * Sortehow the'rest of ^the. class must 
be kept busy while the tjfeacher works with indiv,i duals and 

groups. .These centers need gVound rules so* that a quiet, 

• ** ^ ■ * 

working, orderly busy room is a fact of classroom life. Some 

centers are: ' i 

the Book C^nt^er—wbere all'the books are kept- 

The writing Center— where all. mdnne^r of writing 

' ^ * supplies, and provocative ideas are to be found. 

The Audio Center—where tapes can 6e made, and tapes 

, can be list^ed to. . 

• The Science Center—where experiments can be carried 

- out and recorded. 

The Social Studies Centerr-where learnings in the ' 

« * ' ■ 

humanit'les are dramatized in various ways. 



V The Arts Center— where color, and sl^ape and texture 

^are em'ioveil to sjromote beautv. ' 
And m^ny more cari be organized r r ? . 
But the first task of the reading perj^-^^s: Ivflientioned 

earlier is selecting' a book by the Rule of Thumb, a simple, 

cost fre^ way of deciding th^.t a book is just right by using 

one's. hand to >stabl ish that no more than five words, one for 

i ' ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

each finger, is unknown to the reader- Children can be trained 

to us? thiiS simple rule wit;h no, teacher pfesent- If they err 

in so chQo^ing, that reveals itself during the teacher-pupil 

individual confere^nce- . 



RECORD KEEPING 



Keeping records ii a double process- The child records 
each book he iwfccs in his notebook- ' The teacher has a couple 
of pages in the teacher's notebook for e&ch ghild. Jogether 
these jottings' are a great help wh^n that awful time, that 
report card tfmeT^'t^o^)es around. \ • 



THE INWVIDUAL CONFERENCE 

But let us describe the. one-to-one conference. This is- 
one of the most* populi&r at/tivities that l have known during . 
iTiy entire career, i :,uspect the reason is that il: i a highly 
personal, and private affair. Teachers tell me "I jet to know 
my children.St) much better. '* And indeed- they do as a good 
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conference gets into the persor>d1 reasons of why books are chosen. 
What memories .do they.bfing to the readej?? How^oe? tf\e book 
affect hi-s thinking about, his world and its problems? How well 
can he read aloud to charm an audience? flow ipuch does he love- 
reading? ^ 

I feel there are four areas to be examined in the indivi- 
dual teacher-pupil conference. Rather than the wooden, teacher- 
manual dictated question^ of "Find'thelihe where the cat went' 
up. the tree,"'and %he Like, I would vaht teachers to thinic up 
their own questions that fit the chyld, the book, and the setting. 

First, a child^should be mad^ to feel that his book is 
connected to him personally. . "U/\y did you choose this -book?" 
is a tine opening question wfiether or not the teacner ever saw 
the book before. Then perhaps, "What kind of a stgry is it?" 
Hould begin to develop the understanding of the child of what 
he has read-. 

^ A second area to be explored is the basic meaning, the 

general idea«, the main idea of the. story. Does the reader^ 

real ly'see. and understand for example that " Where the Wild 

Things Are "^^ is sheer fantasy? Getting the main idea dnd 

becoming personally involved with a book is the go^l of ajl 

reading, is it not? And this is the thrust^of these two areas 

fpr questioning, ' „ " . ^ 

• . \ Summing Up Individualized Reading 

A thir.<f area deals with small ^itty-gritty errors^. Vocab- 
ulary development is a natural even if the child easily under- 



^^Maurice Sendak, New Y^lk: Harper and Row, 1962, 
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stands the st6ry but does" not k;iow a/1 the words. Copyright 

r 



dates. Indexes (although I personal lly think it is eBsier, 
more fun and faster to teach alphabetical order, i .e. V inde^iag , 
with request time in music period.) 

, The final part of each/individual teacher-pupil conference 
is the glory road, ""that is, reading aloud to chqrm some audience. 
What audience/ Maybe tKe\^acher alone. But sometimes the skill 
of oral reading is sujch'that all nearby pupils I'if't their heads 
,to hearHhe story. ' Of all the^ practices in teaching reading . 
American teachers are worst at teaching oral reading. Vast 
, numtier all ow , (|>robably being grateful the reader knqws all . 
the words) the wooden, halting, word-calling voice tone. Too 
long a lost art, the magic^of listening to a story. read aloud 
comes into its own in these conferences.- 



3 

GROUP TEACHING ^ 



Some people think that because the name of this approacti 
is Individualized Reading that never a group is set up. 
Nonsense! A teacher is stupid indeisd to -teach the same thing 
to one child a'fter another when they each have the saine problem. 
Groups are organized on^ tasks that need to be .accompli shed. 
Skills tf?at need to be gained, and goals that need tt) be reached. 

Thus you have a too^brief description of the ^proach 
called individualized reading. There are many authors besides 
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myjel.f that have written about it. Barbe, Burrows, Howe^, . 

Duker are a few. Those well known in reading who do not write . 

about it with understanding seem to me to be those'^ho 'are 

, confused about^ this 'great dilemma in our world; the difference 

between extrins'ic and intrinsic. The difference between inner - 

motivation 'and outside motivation that needs cheerleading, 

force or bribery to make :learning possible. The teaching of 

Piaget tells us operational tl^nking must be waited 1;or, matura- 

.tionally. It cannot be imposed ahead of its natural time. Of 

all the names in our^world of education, Piaget, to me stands 

the clearest for inner dirert.pd oatterns, for intrinsic learning. 
Dewey, of course, will reign supreme for the foreseeable future. 
\Uih this word picture of cl^^s^s, that-l have described,* 

hopefully in mind, let me discuss further some aspects Of my 

thesis. - • ; 



^^Waltec B. Bapbe, EDUCATOR'S. GUIDE TO PERSONALIZED READ- 
ING,' Englewpod Cfms, N, J.: Prentice Hall, 1-961. i- 

Walter B. Bjirb^ and Jerry L. Abbott,, PERSONALlfeo READ- 
ING INSTRUCTION, West Nyack, N. Y.: Parker, 1975. 

■ Alvina Burrows, TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE.MIDDf.E GPJ\DES, 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1952. 

- .Sam Duker, INDIVIDUALIZED READING:. READINGS, Metuchin, 
N. J,: Scarecrow Press, 1969. 

, 'Virgil m! Howeatfrid", Helen F. Darrow, READING AND THE 
EJLEMENTARY SCHOOL, Nfe* York: Macmirian", 1968. • j 

May Lazar, PRACTICAL GUIDE TO INDIVIDUALIZBD'toDINtrJ 
•Brooklyn Board of Edupatton, 110 Livingston Street:, Publication 
#40,^1960. . 

■ \ ' / ' • p ■ •■ - . ■ 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Teacher* texts are full of something called curriculum 

development. What, too many meanby that. In my opinion, is 

- ■ - ' . 

the development of content t& be taught , to be Imposed, If you 
Will, upoh hapless pupils. What are al tei^natl ves? The deve^op- 
\ ment of PROCESS by which content Is acqutred. GO back to the 
Key Vocajiuldry. It Is a strategy. It Is a process. And thru 
It, as our research hasshbwn^ enormous amounts of skills, yes, 
..skills, and other learnings are acquired. Instruction'usKjg 
Key Vq^cabulary Is not a- canned thrusting down the throfft'pf V 
' pre-cjfetermlned words. ^ In this activity what words come are 
"^St unknown to e\ren the child until he says. them. ' 

Why do teachers worry that If they db not. know exactly 

*■ ■• . 

what words will be needed to be spelled, or recognized In 'read- 

Sing? If ^there is enough writing, spelling of all words takes 

place. And this spell ing-ns ^not done by memory (such as advo- 

cated Impllcltlyby the teaching of ^dreadful lists and lists and 

words) but by the logic of writing Idowrt the tetters you hear, 

;* * * . ^ • 

so^th^t all that ha^ to be memorized ar? those letters or 
phonemes that cannot be heard or have a kind of.flulrk that Is 
' unusual . . . 

Why do teachers worry: when children read a book a day'^ . 
that the teacher has not chosen, when, children under such a 
regime become lyrical(w1th delight at being ALLOWED toy^^ad 
books o{ their choice, and are more amenable tp strictures of/ 



teaching this^and that skill that is obviously necessary. So, ^ 
if there is enough reading, the lability to read takes off like 
a sky rocket, /nd. you can depend on that, for the research 
•verifies what I say. \, " - ' 

. Ohi ye of so little 'faith, so convin^d that learning is 
a painful chore to be born with gritted te^th on horrible. 
Mondays, take heart. Tis -not soi Is teaching something to be. 
done 'JO a child? -Or is it setting a situation in which your' - 
guidance is needed for steering towards the Star Trek of education? 

. ... 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES • "\ ' 

• . • ■ ■ '\ ■ 

■ \ . 

7\re behavioral objectives reaTly behavioral or are they ' 

tricky w&y in which an atiministration can discip^iqe. teacher^ 

that cany^be CvH trolled by the superintendent? Are behavioral" 

objectives just teeny, itty ^bitty lesson plans that must be 

taught* one by ,dr.earj^ne, day in and da^ out, until the 

teacher happily can VleaMe „the field of teaching^-and do something/ 

else for asliving? Do teacher's need candy games ,,and tricks 

, . by candy or iDther rewards 

for keeping ORDER? Or do :teachers usfe worksi'^eets, and^riise \^ 
the guilt of the "obedient children to get them done? * 

Does mastery mean drillV If so, I would ask,^whq|e drill? 
•How about a child who is furious because he cannot write his 
mother how much he loves 4ier because ^oone will 'help with the 

» 

words? They aren't in that week^s lesson.. Mastery of number^ ' 
/ could conceivably make all adwJti masters rather than slaves ^ / 
of their checkbooks; • Yet the role of drill has been miserably ^ • 
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conceived - and almost without (Exception, extVinsic in nature 
But, as Bowler has found but, teachers get nprvous, or is 
it tired?, not knowing exactly 'What must be tayght on Monday, 
on Tuesday, on Wednesday-, and each hour of all the days, of the- 
week. 



ACTIVITY BE.FORE CHECK OFF ■ I 



Why hts it not occurred to enough teachers that^the lists 
of behavioral objectives can be set up as a series of check 
offs? Then activities of^teacher pupil dictation, of creative 
vwriting, of hands-on science .exploration , and thousands of 
other heady learning experiehce^^ can be carried- out. Once a • 
v/eek the teacher then- checks "^off what the class, and with a " 
modicum of^ individual check sheets, can go down the poster of 
what has been done. Yhen such* lists recede to where they belong. 
Acti.vi tiei^come ^first. . . 

Yet, teachers see these pages and pages of objectives, 
sent out Jby state departments, by commercial ^blishers. How 
vionderfuT they say. So ORDERLY, Tf I but teach every itty 
bitty one my children will REALLY know everything therejiis to ^ 
know. Alas^ it is not So. Soon will the more .'rebellious chfl- 
dren raise up in wrath. DISCIPLINE must be maintained. At 
wfiat^a costf At what a* cost; . • • ' ^ , ^ 

So^thQ political trap has been sprung./ Content must be 
imposed, .-With force. With Pain- 1 Teeth mus/t be gritted. Hatreds 
of schools briijg. about these new ^rendful ugly windowless schools, 



V 



No loneer do we dare build er hools. where the ourdoorJs can 
be seen from the inside. It is too expensive to replace p^rjes 
of glass » broken by children* who hate school and who know arc 
'hated by their teachers, andy^easily acquire the habit of hat- 
ing learning.^ Replacing that hatred with the love of scho.ols 
the love of learning, the "Ypu-are-the-best- teacher- in- the- 
whole world" kind of notes, is possible when we accept the 
humai\ factor. No machines that replace human teachers., only 
machines that help human teachers-- like tape recorders and 
typewriters^/i^ese make learning and the places of learning 

* ^ • • • 

more beloved. Do' teachers really need more examples of , how 

^ antagonistic children are to the the educational situatio/i? 

Score front schools? Vandalism? -I think that te^t^ng from 
•■■ . . - . ' - ■ . 

an .extrinsic base-- by force-- by ignb^ing the personal needi" 

is what is wrong. * ' - 

of individual children^ I^astery by drill is sheer insanity^ 

© ■ ■ . 

and will be dropped eventually. ^ ^ 
f^hl teachers can remember their first week of teaching.. 
Excitement. Butterflies in the stomach, liopel Enthusiasm, ihen 
■ what happens! A lot of things, but I think mostly that teachers 
find out that all the texts with magic answers simply do not » 
.work, and thiir training was a travesty on the term* prepara- 
tlon. Teachers >^ind -out that just 'being nice to jAapils isjart 

• . • ■ ■ .r' ** 

enough. So they begin to pound away at making children learn. 
. ■ ■ . . o . . , ;^ 

O Thunipl Thurppl Extrinsic learnlM and teaching. J,6ts'6f it. 



Being nice to pupils dpesn't wrlc, they say. Most first graders 
are suMeh third graders. What happened? 

What happened is the subject of this paper. Intrinsic 
learning is not understood. It is thought to be laissez-faire. 
Totalitarian philosophy is. not ^ concern of teachers in this - 
n'ation. They don't recognize that all imposed extrinsic learn- 
'ing is fundamentally totalitarian in nature. .Those that are a 
mite uncomfortable by dragging their charges ^hrough endless 
lessons, objectives, worksheets and texts, day in and day out, 
vjiaek in' and .week out, conso*le, themselves "But I ara not 3 total-, 

. - V / ■ ' . 

itarian. I am democratic. So ||ven iff I teach in extrinsic ways 

■■\ • ■ *» -■ ■ ■ 

>it won't matter. My children will learn not. by what I say but^ 

how I am." This is the way to political health? . 

As for the educatignal pub^ish^, as Bowle^ clearly shows , 

the only thing that matters iSvWhat sells^ So the master of 

extninsjc learning and extrinsic teaching becomes, a matter of 

greed, and gold. The Kind Midas syndrome is uhroughqut the Ijind 

.of'isducation. As^^TSen^^^ warned of the military-irrdustrial 

comploex, so i wouTd warn us all of the ediicatpc-publisher complex. 

King Midas, after all, killed his child for gold. Extrinsic is 

a dirty word. " ' 
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' TEACHERS ARE THE HOPE; ^ 

' This is a gritn picture. Is there no hop.e? Yes/ Ldo 
believ.e so. Hope lies in. the hands, as always^ of teachers. 
Should they each and everyone, believe in. that wonderful old^, 
saying, "To thine own self be true, .ando'*t shall follow, as. 
the night the day. Thou canst riot be false to arl^man."!^ I : 
would substitute child. • ^ * ' 

Teachers must resist being told what text to use. What/ 
objectives to follow. Tfeatchers must read the many texts now 
available to learn how to teach intrinsically--not missing ^ 
anything, as those oid "progressjve-i tes** in the wilder of the ' 
private schools did and still do. Laiss^z f>aire 1s;N0T teaching* 
Entertaining children not teaching either but is a form of brain- 
washing r an^ just one look at Ses.ame Strejet and Electric Companjj 

to see the best there is ir| that field. Good entertainment, /es, but 
.no child,' in either pro-am,, i{as an original, idea of hi§ own.' 

Teaching Wirom. ideas iVanef checking off as you go--from your. 

own list. Trailing children by imprinting on their.^inds— 
learnings from a text or a list, only sets those'minds in cement.-. 
One -has to but teach a class that has never been asked- to do 
other than repeat what is in the manual, to observe c;ement-minde*d 
children. • ' 4 

Ttere is hope in that^tate wide adoption'of texts .are less- 
ening. .As Bowler reports, it Is now down to twenty-two out*of the 
■ ' \ ' . ■ ' . . J 



^^Wm. Shakespeare, Haml et , Act 'l, Scene, 3, Line 75. 
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,not just racial^^ 



fifty states. Sheer complaining minority groups of all kinds 

hasten this developraent. . • ^ 

wiTT^- J - ^ty ser*ious concerQ is that teachers . 

will n^ver learn how to respect their children as huma.n beings, 

* * = • ■ ' 

and will only'iise strategies more applicable to a machine. 

They win "turn children on." They will "turn children (Tff." 

I think Philip W. Jackson in his profound Ij'^tle book THE' TEACHER 

AND THE MACHINE^^ puts it well, when. he warns that the threat is 

never simply from the technology, that is the machines themselves, 

but the threat lies in the fact that some teachers are' capable • 

'of treating^children as if they were machines^ That is the source 

of worry. It is not intrinsiq in character. That is what must 

be changed, ^^chine8 carfnot think. 

' The change- in risading practices, I feel must be towards 
those approaches that depe^nd upon^ the inner resources of the ;. 
learner. The Language-Experience Approach, Individualized Read- 
ing are well supported by research studies galore^ Not only 
do they follow basically sound poJiticHl and social patterns 
for pur society, they are heady ajid- alive with the joys of teach-, 
ing. They present orderly, organized, system-iitiC/ v<(ays of pro- 
ducing a civilization. A civilization may it be noted is based ^ 



upon beauty of litdratur^^. Groups of humans living together 
do not guarantee a civil i^zed* society. Those human beings who 
love ideas, who /think widelyT and who devejop from within ^o 



^^Philip W. Jackson. The Teacher and the Machine > P-itts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. Horace Mann Lecture, 
1967. ^ . ' 
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guarantee a'-ctvilized world. So intrinsic bec>Qmes the golden 
word', the hope of our fut&re, and a, necessity for our way of 



life. 
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